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Symposium 


Race in the United States Military 


The editors of Armed Forces and Society have asked a group of 
informed persons for their assessments of the racial composition of the 


All-Volunteer Force. When the draft ended, the Presi : iS- 


sion on the All-Volunteer Force (Gates Commission) projected that 


overrepre ial minorities would be very limited. More- 
Over, persons who examined or debated the issue of minority group 
representation were labeled “racists In actuality, there has been a 
Tarked change in racial composition since the introduction of the ion of the All- 
Volunteer Force, most notably in enlisted ranks of the Army and the 
Marine Corps. Thus in 1979, 37% of enlisted accessions in the Army 
were black. Excepting for company grade officers in the Army, blacks 
continue to be underrepresented in the officer corps in all the services, 
though the direction of change has been positive. 

There has been some discussion of the political, moral, and military 
implications of these trends. On the whole, the discussion has been 
responsible and thoughtful, both among those who believe that no 
problem is involved and among those who have raised the issue. 

The editors of Armed Forces and Society posed three questions and . 
responses. The three questions are: 
Minority group members make up more than 30% of the ground 
combat arms. What _Tesponsibilities, if any, does the United States 
government or the Defense Department have to equalize the risks of 
Combat casualties in the évent of hostilities? Would the resultant high 
minority casualties in the event of hostilities have consequences on the 
political scene at home or on military combat effectiveness? 

‘2. More than one in three recruits in the armed forces fails to com- 
plete the initial term of enlistment. A highly disproportionate number 
of those who fail have limited educational backgrounds and return to 
society as “two-time losers.” What responsibilities, if any, do the 
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Department of Defense, the Veterans Administration, and citizen asso- 
ciations have for the well-being of those who have been first failed by 
civilian educational institutions and second by the armed forces? 

QB) As the pro ion of minority group members continue ise, 
some army units are approaching reségregation. Is the goal of racial 
integration at all levels of the armed Forces still ane.of value? Is a white 
affirmative action program at the lower enlisted levels appropriate for 
an integrated military, similar to minority affirmative action at the 
officer level? Since quotas would be both unconstitutional and morally 
repugnant, are there other strategies and approaches that should or 
could be tried? 


CHARLES C. MOSKOS, JR. 


Background on the racial composition of the military is in order before 
turning to the questions raised in this symposium (nasmuch)as the issue 
of racial content has been most pronounced in the all-volunteer Army 
and owing to the limitations of space, my comments and data will deal 
primarily with the Army. 

Changes in the racial composition of the Army are shown in Table 
One. The figures presented are to be placed in the context of the 
approximately 12 to 13% black proportion within the corresponding 
age groups in the general American population. Black content varies by 


grade, although the overriding trend has been toward greater black 
participation at all levels. Blacks made up 11.8% of enlisted personneljn 
the last year of the draft; an .2¥ in 1979. At senior noncom levels 
(E7-E9) blacks are considerably better represented in 1980 than at any 
earlier time. This reflects the black reenlistment rate in recent years that 
has been 1.7 times greater than that of whites. At the NCO level wecan 
expect blacks to play an increasingly important and stabilizing role. 
with the partial exception of company grade officers. A disproportion- 
ately white officer corps coupled with a disproportionately black en- 
listed component will be one of the key sociological considerations in 


the Army leadership of the 1980s. 
It is important to stress that the trend toward increasing black 
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TABLE 1 
Black Participation in the Army by Grade 


1964 1972 1980 


Officers: 
0-7 and above (general) — 1.8 3.2 
0-6 (colonel) 2 1.5 4.3 
0-5 (lieutenant colonel) 1.1 523 5.3 
0-4 (major) 3.5 5.0 4.5 
0-3 (captain) 5.1 3.9 6.9 
0-2 (Ist lieutenant) 3.6 3.4 9.7 
0-1 (2nd lieutenant) 2.6 2a 9.4 
Warrant 2.8 4.5 5.9 
\__ Total officers 3.3 3.9 6.8 
\ 
: Enlisted: 
E-9 (sergeant major) 3.3 8.6 19.0 
E-8 (master sergeant) 5.8 14.4 22.9 
E-7 (sergeant first class) 7.9 19.9 29:2 
E-6 (staff sergeant) 12.2 23.9 22.8 
E-5 (sergeant) 14.8 16.9 28.6 
E-4 (specialist 4) 12.5 14.1 33.7 
E-3 (private first class) 11.9 16.7 37.8 
E-2 (private) 11.6 18.5 37.9 
E-1 (private) 6.4 18.4 37.3 


Total enlisted 11.8 17.4 32.2 
a _ SOURCE: Department of Army statistics. 


wt 


content in the Army predates the All-Volunteer Force. The rising 
percentage of blacks tributed to the increase in the 


proportion of blacks eligible for military service, specifically, the in- 
créasing number of black high school graduates There is also the 
Sduibined push of the astoundiely high ‘unemplo ment rate amon 
black youth and the pull of an institution that has gone further than an 
other to asiacke racient Never hela uo looksar tic facial Compodition 
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of the Army solely in terms of social forces impinging upon and internal 
to the black community must not foreclose attention on the participa- 
tion—or really, lack of it—of the larger white middle-class population. 
proportion of black enlistees in the Army for each of the years 
since the end of the draft is given in Table Two. Over the course _o 
all-volunteer era, the black entrance rate has been increasingly greate 
By fiscal yea 11979 4 or nonprior service entrants, blacks comprised 
36.2% of males and@40.8% of females>Although the number of other 
minorities is not as reliably tabujated, a growing number of Hispanics 


have also been entering the all“olunteer Army. A reasonable estimate 
would be that almost half Sf those now joining the Army are from 


minority groups. 


Aung (0 “5, 
TABLE 
Black Proportion nlistees, 


Male and Female (nonprior service) 


Fiscal year Percentage Black 
Male Female 

1973 20.9 18.9 
1974 27.9 19.1 
1975 23.3 19.3 
1976 24.9 18.2 
1977 30.1 21.5 
1978 34.9 30 


1979 36.2 


What Would be the Consequences 
of Disproportionate Minority Casualties? 


It is naive, if not duplicitous, to state that disproportionately high black 
casualties will have no or only minor consequences on the domestic 
political scene. It is important to remember the controversies which 
surrounded black casualty rates during the Vietnam War. This despite 
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the fact, as reported in Table Three, that black casualties in total were 
not disproportionate to the black percentage of the American popula- 
tion. Studies of Vietnam War casualties have documented that low 
social class (not race per se) was the factor most responsible for the 


r 


casualties were to range between 30 and 50% in the event of Sot 


host ities—and properly so. In these circumstances, the effectiveness o 
the American Army could be irremediably undermined. dk. 
ee / \& 
_ TABLE 3 eg A ND 
Blacks as a Percentage of Hostile Deaths in- “OD 
Officer Enlisted | Total 
Army 2.7 (3,393) 14.2 (27,470) 12.6 (30,863) \ 
ft arine Corps 6 (785) 13.0 (12,274) 12.3 (13,059) 
AirKorce 1.1 (1,284) 8.1 (394) 2.9 (1,678) 
Navy ~ 5 (385) 3 (1,208) 3 (1,593), 
Allservices ~ . 1.9 (5,847) 13.5 (41,346) 12.1 (47,193) 
Total hostile deaths givernin parentheses. er 


ae 


SOURCE: Department of Defense statistics. 


The political consequences of high minority casualties cannot be 
separated from combat performance. All evidence, research studies as 
well as the informed views of commanders and noncoms, points to the 
‘salience of social co itl bat perfor m- 


bat performance is base upon the chemistry of unit cohesion which 
<requires an optimum blend of backgr s. That leading 


Department of Defense officials fail to grasp this point is disconcerting. 
These observations are to be placed, moreover, in the framework of re- 


cent studies which show all-volunteer soldiers displaying exceedingly 


high levels of alienation even in the peacetime situation. ~ 
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What Are the Consequences of the High Attrition Rate 
in the All- Volunteer Force? 


Since the end of the draft about one in three service members does not 
complete his or her initial term of enlistment. Put in another way, since 
1973 over 600,000 young people have been prematurely discharged 
from the service for reasons of indiscipline, personality disorders, or job 
inaptitude. The striking finding is that high school graduates are twice 
more Tikely than high school dropouts to complete their enlistments. ‘to complete their enlistments. 
ore revealing, this finding is virtually unchanged when mental apti- 
tude is held constant. High school graduates from the lower aptitude 


levels are actually much more likely to finish their tours than high 
school dropouts in the higher aptitude levels. Data showing black-white 
breakdowns indicate that overall attrition rates between the races are 
comparable, with the main exception that blacks in the lower aptitude 
levels do better than their white counterparts. 

It is a well-recognized fact that the educational levels of blacks in 
America have trailed behind those of whites, though the trend has been 
toward a narrowing of the gap. In 1977, for males eighteen to nineteen 
years old, the high school dropout rate for blacks was 23.8% compared 
with a white rate of 17.0%. The intersect of race and education is quite 
different among male entrants 1n the all- 
of the draft, the proportion of black high school graduates entering the 
Faas en a ee 
high school graduates accounted for 65% of entering blacks compare 
to 54% of entering whites. In point of fact, today’s Army enlisted ranks 
are the only major arena in American society where black educational 
levels surpass those of whites, and by quite a significant margin. In other 
words, the all-volunteer Army is attracting not only a disproportionate 
number of minorities, but also an unrepresentative segment of white 
youth, who, if anything, are even more uncharacteristic of the broader 
social mix than are our minority soldiers. 


The rising minority content in the Army actually masks a more 
pervasive SHIT THE Social class bases of the lower enlisted ranks. From” 
the 1940s through the mid-1960s, the military served as a bridging, 
environment between entering low status youth and eventual middle. 


class employment. Whatever successes the military had as a remedial 
organization for deprived youth were largely due to the armed forces 
being legitimated on other than overt welfare grounds, e. tonal 
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TABLE 4 
Percentage of High School Graduates 
among Army Enlistees by Race 
(nonprior service males) 


Fiscal Year Black White 
1975 59 53 
1976 63 53 
1977 65 53 
1978 76 65 
1979 65 54 


SOURCE: Department of Army statistics. 


, defense, citizenship obligation even ma er words, those 
very Cc armed forces which lich serve to resocialize 


poverty youth toward productive ends depend directly t upon the mili- 
| tary not being defined as a welfare agency or-an-employer of last resort. 


' Present trends to label the Army as an avenue of mobility for America’s 


| underclasses are re self-defeating precisely because they directly counter 
) the premise that military articipation is a broadly based service. It will 
[ be increasingly di difficult for the Army to avoid the. characterization as a 
recourse for dead-end youth, even if unfair, unless enlisted membership 
reflects a cross-section of American youth. 
The distinctive quality of the enlisted experience starting with World 
War II was the mixing of the social classes and, starting with the Korean 


War, the integration of the races. This gave poor youth an opportunity 
to test themselves, often successfully, against more privileged youth. 


Such enforced leveling of persons fr ocial backgrounds 
had no parallel in any other existing institution in American society. 


This was the elemental fact underlying enlisted service. This state of 
affairs began to diminish during the Vietnam War when the college 
educated avoided service; it has all but disappeared in the all-volunteer 
Army. (Preliminary data for the first five months of fiscal year 1980 
indicate that only 43% of recruits possessed a high school diploma.) It is 
this change in the social composition of the Army that underlies the 
unacceptably high attrition rate. 

With such a large proportion of volunteers—white and black— 
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failing to complete their enlistments, the All-Volunteer Force is pro- 
ducing huge numbers of what are, in effect, two-time losers. The delete- 
rious individual and social costs of this development are incalculable. 
Dropping out or being forced out of the military is a personal matter for 


each soldier. But when the attrition rate begins to overtake the success 
rate, we have to wonder not about wh ific 


soldier, but about what is happening to the military institution. 


Is the Goal of Racial Integration at All Levels of h 
the Armed Forces Still One of Value? re. se4 


It will be a setback of historical proportions if the Army continues to 
back away from racial integration. By denying the desirability of racial 
representativeness, the current civilian leadership in the Department of 
oblivious to the practical and moral consequences of resegregation)~ 


The degree 1 he 1 ial composition of the Ar 


reflects white reluctance to join an increasingly black organizatior 


unknown, thoug npersuaded 


significant number of middle-class whites—or middle-class any race, 
for thay taatier = would be micie Ekely (oom the Ani mder orca 
That the disproportionately white Navy and the racially balanced Air 
Force also have recruitment problems indicates that there is more than 
racial content at work in attracting a cross section of youth to serve in 
the all-volunteer military. 

The grievous flaw has been a redefinition of military service in labor 
market terms and the domination of econometric analyses in the De- 


partment of Defense. There can be no question that this has led to a 


grossly unrepresentative enlisted force in the all-volunteer Army. The 


real question is how high-powered commissions and official studies 

contributed to the problems of recruitment shortfalls, attrition losses, 

amivicicnicALViare< 
In the post-Vietnam context, if United States forces are to fulfill their 


function of military deterrence, representational concerns are still ger- 
mane. This is not to argue that the makeup of the enlisted ranks ought 
be perfectly calibrated to the social composition of the larger society. It 


ugpererraelel 
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is not to raise the red herring of quotas, which area moral affront as well 
as unconstitutional. It is to ask, however, what kind of society makes it a 
matter of all but official policy to preclude its privileged from serving in 
the ranks of its Army. It is a social reality that the combat-anms will 
never draw proportiopatesstrom middle- and upper-class youth. But to 
foster policies that Rkcentyae» he tracking of lower-class youth and 
minority youth into suctrds s is perverse. 

(THEI Browing evidence that meaningful posteervie educational 
benefits—not salary inducements or enlistment bonuses—are the most 
feasible way to attract sufficient numbers of middle-class and college 
bound youth to serve in the military for short tours. I have in mind the 
reestablishment of a GI bill for the All- Volunteer Force and the limita- 
tion of federal assistance to college students only to those who have 
completed some form of national service. 

Those who deny the salience of representational concerns—whether 
class or race—are bringing the American military to its knees. The All- 
Volunteer Force, if it is to survive, must move in the direction of more 
social representativeness and be itself reflective of core and shared civic 
values. 


NN M saa! UN 
_ &e' 9 ORS WMALn iets ee i rut dame? 


CHARLES C. MOSKOS, JR. is a Professor in the Department of Sociology at North- 
western University. 


JO SIBLEY BUTLER 


It has been written thatironyAs a metaphor of opposites, a seeing of 
something from the viewpoint of antithesis, paradox or dilemma.! AS 
the All-Volunteer Force enters its eighth year, racial compositi 


bee aradoxical dilemma. The military, only recently 


eased utilizati rticipatio find 
tha increased significantly. This antithesis, which 
has been defined as prob in the ground combat 
forc ernin the racial composition of 
the ground combat forc eneral.? It can even be 


said that for those who view this compositional antithesis as prob- 
lematic, military organizations (the vanguard of equal opportunity) 
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have taken an ironic step backwards. This paper extends comments on 
the subject and will be guided by questions posed by the editors of 
Armed Forces and Society for this special symposium. 


Partitioning the Issue 


Within the civilian sector the question of racial composition, or racial- 
arithmeticing, emerged in relation to notions of equality or equal 
participation within organizations. Put differently, historically, certain 
groups were forced from organizational participation and the economic 
rewards of organizations. For example, people of color and white 
females were excluded from occupations, and thus as a group occupy 
the bottom of the economic ladder. As these once excluded groups enter 
occupations, their numbers are counted and serve as measures of or- 
ganizational change or full participation. Within military organizations 


racial-arit icing has emerged itions. While in \u 

the civilian sector it forced exclusion of groups, in 

the military it evolved oluntary nonparticipati 

whites. Put more to the point, racial-arithmeticing in the All- Volunteer 
orce 18 an issue r as Moskos notes, middle-class 


whites) have by choice excluded themselves in large numbers. For 
example, although in raw numbers nonprior assessions for blacks at the 
enlisted level increased from 31,282 in 1964 to 46,182 in 1977, the 
number of whites for the same period decreased from 228,215 to 
153,434.3 Because whites are not forcefully excluded from militar 
participation, it could be argued that the_issue before us is a nonissu 
But if the situation is defined as problematic, we must do so in terms of 
the experiences and voluntary nonparticipation of middle-class white 
America. 


Combat Exposure, Representativeness 
and Civil-Military Relations 


Two of the questions posed for the symposium are interrelated and 
bring together issues of civil-military relations, representativeness, and 
casualties vis-a-vis occupational placement. The first question notes 
that minority group members make up more than 30% of the combat 
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arms. What responsibilities if any, does the United States government 
or the Defense Department have to equalize the risks of combat casual- 
ties in the event of hostilities? Would the resultant high minority casual- 
ties in the event of hostilities have consequences on the political scene at 
home or on military combat effectiveness? The second related question 
asks, As the proportion of minority group members continues to rise, 
some army units are approaching resegregation. Is the goal of racial 
integration at all levels of the armed forces still one of value? Is a white 
affirmative action program at the lower enlisted levels appropriate for 
an integrated military similar to minority affirmative action at the 
officer level? Since quotas would be both unconstitutional and morally 
repugnant, are there other strategies and approaches that should be 
tried? 

Although black percentage in the combat arms has emerged as an 


issue, the obj ndition is not new. In 1962 34.4% of the combat 
arms _weré-black_In 1967 blacks made up 28% of that branch, and by 


1970 their percentage was 26.0.4 These figures, especially the latter two, 
reflect the assignment of blacks to combat occupations during the 
Vietnam War. It should be pointed out that they drew this assignment 
even when variables like the Armed Forces Qualification Test were 
controlled. The overrepresentation of blacks in combat arms accounts 


paanteateaenthibierettaie tae eammannaietiene 


for their high’ casualty rate during the Vietnam War. 

It is important to ‘realize, however, that the disproportionate assign- 
ment of blacks to combat occupations during the Vietnam era repre- 
sented a form of racial discrimination. Just as a significant number of 
white youth were successful in “beating the draft” by joining the Nation- 
al Guard, obtaining medical deferments, extending schooling, or going 
to Canada, whites within the military were more likely to “beat the 
combat assignment. 5 If blacks had been assigned to military occupa- 
tions s regardless of race, their casualty rates would have been much 
lower. In the same light, if the Defense Department is interested in 


equalizing the risks of combat casualties i in the ee under 


an cB Pemnaermaacinas sanspes 


throughout military peedoalions This could be done by pe incen- 
tives to join other occupations as was done with combat. Proposals to 


| gested. ‘Unless one is speaking of a zero sum ‘Situation, if whites would 


join the military, the percentage of blacks would decrease not asa result 
of forced exclusion but as a result of an increase in the number of whites. 
Under such a situation the number of individuals in combat units would 
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increase significantly, thus relieving the manpower shortage. Remem- 


ber that the problem is not black participation, but white nonparticipa- 

tion. A more equitable distribution of blacks through the occupational / 
structure, as suggested by Schexnider et al.,6 would solve the issue of / 
what egalitarian institution. 


There is no doubt that black participation within the military has 


consequences on the political scene at home. But if black leaders, or 


anyone else, protest_black participation in the military, it should be 
done on the grounds of equal participation within different occupa- 


-~ 
tions. Put differently, protesting the number of blacks in combat occu- \ /~ 
pations does not mean protesting black participation in the military. 
Indeed, at the dawn of the All-Volunteer Force, blacks were aware that 
racial-arithmeticing could develop as an issue. Evidence suggests that 
they wanted to maintain a significant number of blacks in the All- 
Volunteer Force, not only for egalitarian reasons but also because of 
potential racial conflict on the home scene from which might emerge 
questions of racial justice. When Ebony magazine, the pulse of the black 
community, began publishing enlistment ads for the All-Volunteer 
Force, there were letters from the black community which argued that 
blacks should not join the military because of the bad experience during 
the Vietnam War years. In an editor’s note, the magazine argued that if 
the ads were not run, the new military could end up largely and 
disproportionately white. Therefore, blacks who wished to join should 
be able to join. The editors further noted that “in the case of racial 
demonstration, or other racial disorders, the presence of blacks in 
uniform could decisively check or temper the excesses that might con- 
ceivably result from the deployment of all-white contingents.”’ 
_Although the black community is aware of the risks of military 
rvice, like other Americans, they are also aware 
participation within an institution which controls the means of vio- 


lence. Because of the black is very 
keen. 


Certainly the goal of racial integration at all levels of the armed forces 
one to believe that whites are forcefully excluded from military service. 
Traditional affirmative action programs were initiated because em- 
ployers had no track record of providing opportunities for previously 


excluded groups. The military certainly is not refusing to employ 
middle-class youth. But the symposium question remains: “Is a white 
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affirmative action program at the lower enlisted levels appropriate for 
an integrated military?” 

The ultimate goal of affirmative action programs within the civilian 
sector is to improve the economic situation of groups traditionally’ 
excluded from occupations. The programs are thus predicated on up- 
ward mobility and the upgrading of the quality of life of individuals and 
groups. Therefore, to create affirmative action programs to increase 
white participation in the military (at any level) also means creating a 
situation where people believe that a military commitment will produce 
positive effects on both their economic and quality-of-life situation. 
Given the alternative economic choices of white middle-class youth, it 
could be argued that the military could never develop an “affirmative 
action” program which would lead to upward mobility for this popula- 
tion. In five of the last six years, Congress has failed to grant pay raises 
to the military. As a result, more than 100,000 military personnel are 
eligible for welfare. Given this situation, it is difficult to envision, let 
alone create, a program of “affirmative” action which would bring 
individuals into a situation of downward mobility. The analogy be- 
tween the military and civilian society in terms of affirmative action 
does not hold and represents the ultimate dialectic. By definition, the _ 
adoption of marketplace for the All-Volunteer Force means 
that the military will have trouble recruiting white middle-class youth. 

~The most logical suggestion to this problem thus far is the resurrec- 

tion of the G.I. bill. The argument is that white middle-class youth 
would enter the military in exchange for educational benefits.2 Such a 
bill would have to be very attractive. In addition to monthly stipends, it 
would have to include tuition and book allowances. It must be remem- 
bered that at this time college-bound youth can acquire a host of federal 
benefits to subsidize their education. Unless a G.I. bill is more attractive 
than presently available benefits, it is plausible to say that it will not 
bring more white middle-class youth into the military. 

There are other factors which interact with economic variables and 
account for commitment to military organizations. For example, why is 
research showing that the Army is drawing a cross section of black 
personnel (i.e. lower-class, middle-class, rural, urban) but only lower- 
class whites?? While economic considerations are important for blacks, 
they interact with the important role model variable. Within the black 
community, military participation has consistently enjoyed a certain 
amount of prestige. During the days of complete forced segregation, the 
military occupation, along with service occupations, teachers, and min- 
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isters, were significant positive role models for youth. Within house- 
holds, the ever-present picture of a “son in uniform” indicated that he 
was doing well. He and his family were enjoying a quality-of-life un- 
known to the great majority of black Americans. It never ceases to 
amaze me that a high portion of black students (who consider them- 
selves middle-class) here at the University of Texas are from military 
backgrounds. Although blacks as a group do not have as many occupa- 
tional alternatives as white middle-class youth, the strong positive effect 
of the military role model within the black community accounts for 
their continued participation. Because of the higher number of occupa- 
tional choices in the white community, the military role model is not as 
strong as it is in the black community. Traditionally, the o 


prestige enjoyed by the mili ithin the black community does not 


hold for the white community. 
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Military Responsibility and Citizen Well-Being 


The final question of the symposium notes that more than one in three 
recruits in the armed forces fails to complete the initial term of enlist- 
ment. A highly disproportionate number of those who fail have limited 
educational backgrounds and return to society as “two-time losers.” 
What responsibilities, if any, do the Department of Defense, the Veter- 
ans Administration, and citizen associations have for the well-being of 
those who have been first failed by civilian educational institutions and 
second by the armed forces? 

Because of the absence of data, it is impossible to respond to this 
question. We really do not know if individuals with limited educational 
backgrounds who drop out of the military become “two-time losers.” 
Although it is plausible that they acquire this status, it is also plausible 
that they enter other training institutions (i.e. trade schools) in order to 


gain a degree of economic ee 
erat is issue, we need data which shows what actually happens to 
lower-educated ersennel who leave the service before their initial term 

of enlistment ten It must be remembered that these individuals oa / 


young and may find their “niche” in life in o C 


yer 


ota 
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Conclusion 


As the discussion of race and the military continues, we must make sure 
that white middle-class participation does not mean black nonpartici- 
pation. As noted ina recent paper,!® racial-arithmeticing has emerged at 
a time when jobs are scarce. Strategies and approaches which seek to 


exclude blacks from the service are orally repugnant) and strategies 


which seek to increase white participation should be encouraged. But 
given the present reality of occupational choices for white middle-class 
youth, and the marketplace standard of the military, it is going to be 
very difficult to create a policy which would convince them to join the 
military. This is the reality of the situation and of the marketplage. 
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ALAN NED SABROSKY 


How one approaches the questions posed by the editors of Armed 
Forces and Society necessarily reflects the relative emphasis one gives to 
moral, political, and military considerations. Each perspective has 
merit, but each also implies a different set of priorities, and the use of a 
different set of criteria, both for defining problems and proposing 
solutions. My own view reflects my belief that one must given prece- 
dence to political-military concerns when appraising the clearly un- 
representative character of the All-Volunteer Force in general, and the 
ground combat arms in particular. Thus, I will first consider the extent 
to which the questions raised are properly political-military (rather than 
moral) problems; then critique the propriety or likely efficacy of the 
suggested corrective measures; and finally outline briefly what I believe 
to be the appropriate response to the situation which now exists. 


The Problem of Representativeness 


There is, in the first place, reason to doubt the extent to which the 
unrepresentative character of the All-Volunteer Force is truly a politi- 
cal-military concern, rather than an artifact which has its roots in white 
guilt and the civil rights movement of the 1950s and thereafter. Certain- 
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sidered to be a problem by whites more than it is by blacks is extremely 
suggestive. It is too often forgotten, I believe, that there is no historical 
and empirical relationship between the representativeness of a military 


institution and its reliability and effectiv f 


national policy. Indeed, with rare exceptions, military institutions have _ 
usually béén remarkably unrepresentative of the societies they served. 
but others have been corps d’elite—even when they included a dispro- 
portionate number of minorities or foreigners. More to the point, the 
American armed forces have rarely, if ever, been representative of 
American society, regardless of how they were recruited. On the con-— 
trary, the American-military has generally been manned by dispropos: 
whether one thinks of Irish and German immigrants in the mid—nine- 

te ry or blacks and hispanics in the All-Volunteer Force today. 
This practice may have been inequitable in the past, and it may be even 
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more inequitable now, given the historical experience of black Ameri- 
cans. But the unrepresentative character of the armed forces today is by 
no means an historical anomaly nor is there any a priori reason to 
assume that an unrepresentative military institution is inherently flawed 
from a political-military perspective. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the presence of a dispro- 
portionate number of racial minorities in the ground combat arms may 
be a particular concern today in a way that would not have existed 
earlier. The fear that a renewal of urban rioting—a far from unlikely 
prospect, given the blighted conditions which persist in most urban 
ghettos—would find heavily black units split by internal dissention may 
be unwarranted, but it is not wholly without foundation, nor is it a 
concern only with respect to blacks. It is extremely difficult to ask 
soldiers to act against their own people, even with the most professional 
military institutions, which the All-Volunteer Force is not. True, the 
All-Volunteer Force is a far cry from the battered institution which 
emerged from the chaos of Vietnam and the “long, hot summers” of the 
1960s. Yet it is also very different from the pre-Vietnam era force, or 
even the Army which restored order in Detroit in 1967, and the differ- 
ences are far from reassuring. Nor can the possible disobedience of 
black soldiers in the event of an armed intervention in the Third 
World—especially in Africa—be discounted, at least so long as that 
prospect is raised by black leaders of the stature of Andrew Young. Both 
fears may be unjustified; both may be (dare one say it openly?) at least 
partly racist; but both have their origins in an objective reading of recent 
American history and the pronouncements of a number of black leaders. 

The second problem area is similarly complex. The high rate of first- 
term attrition, _especially y among minority yout h, is certainly a great 


moral cc ‘concern, but it is not a political-military y problem as as it has been 


defined in question two. It is unfortunate that many of those who have 
failed in civilian life before entering the military fail a second time in the 


military—and it is worth emphasizing, I believe, that the responsibility 


for failure always lies with the individual ‘more than it does with the 


institution, however r embarrassing some. may find it to have to accept 


the responsibil ity for their _own actions, It may w well be that citizens’ 
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to aid those so-called two-time losers. But i it. is. : wholly inappropriate to 
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suggest thatsuch a function should fall within the purview of either the 
Defense Department or the Veterans Administration. The purpose of 


But while some exceptions might be made, as a general rule I believe 
that the VA’s proper area of concern should be helping those who 
served well as a reward for that service, rather than compensating those 
who failed for the fact of their failure. This is a hard position, but it ma 
make failure more unattractive, at least to some of the marginal cases| 
Still, there is a political-military dimension to this question which 
reflects an institutional problem of far greater import than the mere’ 
presence of a disproportionate number of minorities in the combat 
arms. A high rate of first-term attrition is an objective concern simply | 
because it results in a high degree of internal turbulence and, thus, ¢ | 
Ease in institu ion and effectiveness. At present, there is_ | 
a direct relationship between minority representation in the military 


and instit turbulence. This is because nO HUES Sti 


eavily in the lower men Categories 

ess so than a decade ago), thus raisingsome question about he ign 
the high school education used as another indicator o 

account for a disproportionate share of the disciplinar infractions 
committed in the military, and have disproportionately high rates not 
only of firstterm_attriti o of absentee) unauthorized 


the last two factors are linked closely to the first: that is, regardless of 
Tace, turbulence is most pronounced among non-high school graduates 
in the the low ental group categories, and the need to reduce turbulence 
The final problem area actually reflects concerns raised in questions 
one and three. This is the possible impact of high minority casualties 
(even if directly proportional to minority presence in the armed forces) 
on both domestic politics and military effectiveness. This, I fear, is a 
very real concern, at least with respect to the domestic political situa- 


tion. This is not because such casualties will snontaneously-be-perceived 
to be wrong, especially if they are incurred by volunteers rather than by 

1S because they will be newsworthy, and, ifthe Vietnam era 
experience is an virtual certainty to be use 
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racism requiring compensation, and by opponents of the U.S. interven- 
tion as equally irrefutable indicators of the exploitative and unjust 
character of the government and its policies. 

What is much less certain, however, is the extent to which this 
phenomenon would have a comparable effect on minorities within the 


armed forces. Soldiers—especially those_in-combat—have_aremark- 
ably w well-developed s sense Of what what is, and is not, equitabletreatment. 
Barring blatantly discriminatory practices or incredibly inept leader- 
ship (assigning minorities to assault rather than support echelons in all 
instances on a selective basis), well-led and well-disciplined troops 
should be relatively unaffected by the racial distribution of casualties. 
Whether the military would be similarly resistant to the outbreak of 
urban rioting purportedly based (at least in part) on outrage over black 
casualties is another matter entirely, and one for which a definitive 
answer simply cannot be given. 


Corrective Measures 


The uneven character of the actual or potential problems associated 
with an unrepresentative military establishment is reflected in the pos- 
sible “solutions” proposed for it. Perhaps the first thing that must be 
understood is that neither the unrepresentative character of the armed 
forces nor the high first-term attrition rate among minority youth (with 
all of their attendant problems) can reasonably be expected to change in 
the 1980s, at least as long as the All-Volunteer Force is retained at or 
near current manning levels. Recruiting larger numbers of women may 
ease the problem somewhat, particularly with regard to recruit quality. 
Barring a radical change in the national attitude toward military ser- 
vice, however, the concurrent demand for military manpower in an 
adverse economy which increases black unemployment rates can only 
mean a perpetuation (and perhaps an intensification) of the present 
situation. Thus, the equation posited by the editors will persist: a 
disproportionate number of blacks in the military, and particularly in 
the ground combat arms, means disproportionate minority attrition 
rates in peacetime and disproportionate minority casualty rates in 
wartime. 

The crux of the problem, of course, is that there is virtually nothing in 
a militarily defensible and politically feasible sense that can be done 
about this, so long as blacks continue to enlist in relatively greater 
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numbers than whites, even if this does result in the partial resegregation 
of some units. In fact, the only way to avoid even partial resegregation 
in the probable all-volunteer recruiting milieu of the 1980s would be to 
specify racial quotas for branches and units of the armed services, and 
then mandate compliance with them. 

Such a practice, it should be readily apparent, would be a prescrip- 
tion for institutional chaos and military disorder and ineffectiveness. 
This is not only because quotas are “unconstitutional and morally 
repugnant,” nor even because it is an exercise in sophistry to make a 
practical distinction between them and the “goals,” “guidelines,” and 
“adjusted entrance requirements” inextricably linked with affirmative 
action programs. It is not even because “affirmative action” tends to 
produce what has been called “white flight” even faster than resegrega- 
tion in many instances, and might well produce the same effect on the 
military in an all-volunteer system. It is simply that the fundamental 
rationale for minority affirmative action programs at the officer level is 
diametrically opposed to that which would underlie a white affirmative 
action program at the lower enlisted levels. The former was intended to 
make commissions available to minorities who presumably wanted 
them, whereas the latter would entail inducing or coercing whites into 
doing something that they do not want to do of their own volition, and 
implies either a form of de facto white mercenarism or de jure white- 
only conscription. Both would be militarily disastrous, even if one dis- 
counts the obvious political and budgetary obstacles to them. 

There are, as I see it, two things to be done which might alleviate the 
situation in the All-Volunteer Force. One 1s to recognize that manpower 
levels must be more closely linked to the availability of Mental Group I- 
IIIA high school graduates. These individuals are more likely to be 
reliable and productive, regardless of their race, and it is on them that 
the military must build. It does the military no good to recruit a larger 
number of lesser qualified people of dubious value to the armed forces 
and with a potentially greater rate of individual failure. If the avail- 
ability of prime recruiting candidates does not meet the need for them in 
the current All-Volunteer Force, then either manpower levels must be 
reduced or the All-Volunteer Force must be replaced with some form of 
national conscription. But to compromise quality in the search for 
quantity is a counterproductive exercise which can only exacerbate 
institutional disarray and increase the rate of individual failure. 

Second, it would help to remember that race does not predetermine 
military performance, and to discard the notion that the armed forces 
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should be a means of rehabilitating or training those who have not 
succeeded in civilian life. Integration, it must be emphasized, 1s a 
desirable moral goal for American society which I support utterly 
without reservation, but it is not a prerequisite for military effective- 
ness. Representativeness and social welfare are legitimate moral con- 
cerns, but there is a dearth of evidence supporting the contention that 
they must be relevant military concerns. It is time to understand, once 
and for all, that the requirements for institutional cohesion and opera- 
tional effectiveness remain what they have always been—good leader- 
ship (which includes the absence of both favoritism and prejudice in 
exposing troops to danger), rigorous discipline, and intensive training 
—and to cease judging the military, and proposing “reforms” for it, as if 
it were something it most certainly is not. The military is simply not 
susceptible to some of the corrective measures which may be appropri- 
ate in the society at large, and to act as if the opposite were true is a 
disservice to the military as well as to the society it is supposed to 
defend. 


ALAN NED SABROSKY is Associate Professor of Politics at Catholic University and 
General Editor of the International Security Review. His published work includes Blue- 
Collar Soldiers? Unionization and the U.S. Military, Defense Manpower Policy: A 
Critical Reappraisal, and The Eagle’s Brood: American Civil-Military Relations in the 
1980s. 


ALVIN J. SCHNEXNIDER 


The issue of racial composition in the All-Volunteer Force is one of 
profound significance; it is both humanly relevant and theoretically 
important. Now, perhaps more than at any other time in the armed 
services since their desegregation began in 1948, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to examine this critical concern in an objective and dispassionate 
manner. To be sure, the services have undergone major changes in terms 
of personnel and also with respect to how they pursue the accomplish- 
ment of their mission. At the same time, however, civilian society has 
also experienced massive, and at times turbulent social change. Addi- 
tionally, in the instant case of race relations, the armed services have 
actually led the charge, so to speak, in the promotion of racial equality 
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as asocially desirable objective and in the interest of maximizing human 
potential. ! Of course, it goes without saying that 


iform es the notion of more j rivet 


military manpower, but the ideal remains a worthwhile pursui 


Why i is this issue so crucial today? Actually, there are neither quick 
solutions nor simple answers to this question. To a very large extent, as 
has been pointed out previously, the problems of race in the armed 
services represent both an extension and a reflection of racial difficulties 
in civilian society. There are, however, a number of recent developments 
and trends which affect our perception of the problem and how we 
respond to it. These developments, especially national in scope and 
character, are elucidated as follows: 


changes in the national political economy, 

basic alterations in the concept of military participation, 
dilemmas of the white minority, 

the rise of neo-conservatism, 

the growth of representative bureaucracies. 
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In some instances these events are overlapping and intertwined; 
additionally, some are more recent than others. Each, whether standing 
alone or viewed collectively has strongly affected black-white relations 
in the United States. More importantly, they have affected the institu- 
tional response to black concerns on a number of public policy issues, 
including but not limited to the armed services. Let us examine each in 
turn. 


Changes in the National Political Economy 


As has been pointed out by Daniel Bell and others, the United States has 
undergone massive changes in its economy.” Suffice it to say that we 
have witnessed a gradual but steady decline in the production of manu- 
factured goods and a growing expansion of the services sector. Indeed 
much of this growth has occurred in the public sector where expansion 
at the local level has been generously fueled by federal dollars. 

The transformation from a goods-producing manufacturing-based 
economy to one that is essentially services oriented has wrought dra- 
matic changes in our life-style. Most significantly, it has dramatically 
altered the world of work, and in particular, the availability of work. 
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This can be seen in persistently high unemployment rates in all segments 
of our society but especially for black and Hispanic youth. Theirs is the 
simple misfortune of trying to enter the labor market at a time when the 
work force had begun to shrink. Thus while many students of civil- 
military relations may reject out of hand the belief that military partici- 
pation constitutes an alternate form of employment, the evidence is 
clear that throughout history a sagging national economy has prompted 
spiraling enlistments. Albeit somewhat exaggerated, Professor Ber- 
nard Beck has gone so far as to argue that the military is a welfare 
institution.’ In summary, as unsavory as the thought might be, for many 
youth, a disproportionate number of whom are black, massive shifts in 
the structure of our economy have inclined them toward military ser- 
vice. Clearly. one way to change this situation is to provide viable 
employment options in the civilian work force. 


Changes in the Concept of Military Participation 


The Vietnam War differed from previous conflicts (World War I and II, 
and also Korea) in several respects, but especially from the standpoint 
of national ambivalence regarding participation in it. American citizens 
clamored for active involvement in World War I and World War II, but 
not so with Vietnam. In fact the Vietnam War generated massive 
antiwar sentiment at home and abroad and witnessed desertion from 
the ranks in unprecedented numbers. Moreover, there ensued the flight 
of thousands of young men (many accompanied by wives and children) 
to Canada. 

Although it is conceivable that opposition to fighting in Vietnam was 
an anomaly, it appears that military service hardly bears the attractive- 
ness for youth that it ao to. What - suggesting 1s is that the so-called 
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is possibility i 1S faciily acknowl- 


edged both in proposals to pee men and women for possible con- 


scription, and also in proposals for some kind of universal service. At 
least one member of Congress has attempted to articulate this position: 


I have visited half of the 241 high schools in my congressional 
district and asked the question: “How many of you will volunteer 
to be combat riflemen if I tell you you are going to train in the 
jungle or desert in the summer and the Arctic in the winter, that 
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you are going to run 20 miles a day, that you are either going to be 
hot, tired, and dirty, or cold, wet, and miserable—how many of 
you will volunteer if we double the pay from $418 a month to $836 
a month?” I have yet to see a single hand raised.> 


Even more striking is the likelihood that many fathers, themselves 
veterans of World War II and Korea, may be disinclined toward their 
sons and/or daughters being called on to serve their country in the 
future. Admittedly, these are impressionistic observations; however, the 
evidence is clear that if more white youth desired to serve, they could 
easily begin to reduce the proportion of black enlisted personnel in both 
combat and noncombat areas. 


The Dilemma of the White Minority 


It is exceedingly difficult for whites who, in this country constitute a 
numerical majority, to find themselves in a numerically minority status. 
And perhaps herein lies for whites and some blacks, the most nettle- 
some issue regarding a representative military. It is unequivocally clear 


from the America with respect to schools, neighbor- 


hoods, and cities that when the black proporti che 
say, 33%, white flight proceeds apac Wes are created to 


arrest or reverse the din ] it 1S uestionable 
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The Rise of Neo-Conservatism 


Calls for a representative military must be viewed in the context of an 
era of heightening conservatism and a retreat from the liberal commit- 
ments of the recent past. There is a growing perception, however 
invalid, that blacks have come too far too fast. The prospects of an 
American society characterized by no-growth or limited growth policies 
has engendered increasing competition over scarce or dwindling re- 
sources. Historic partnerships between blacks and whites have cracked 
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under the weight of competition between both groups for jobs, housing 
and efforts to achieve and maintain the good life. Consequently, the 
military itself is hostage to this political fallout. Unfortunately, few are 
stopping to consider that at the level of the enlisted men and women in 
the trenches, these abstractions and ideological persuasions are mean- 
ingless since all they want to do is serve their country with honor and 
dignity. 


The Growth of Representative Bureaucracies 


In some ways, the notion of the growth of representative bureaucracies 
is linked to the idea of the dilemma of the white minority. In the process, 
black proponents of representative bureaucracies may also find them- 
selves on the horns of a dilemma. This derives from the fact that, 
particularly in public institutions, blacks and other racial minorities 
have made a strong push for increasing their numbers in organizations 
so that they roughly reflect the local demography. Thus, a city with a 
40% black population ought to have a similar number employed in 
responsible positions in various public bureaucracies (schools, police, 
fire personnel). To some extent, this logic has informed a number of 
affirmative action plans for the public sector as well as the private 
sector. 

The armed services some would argue, however, are a special case and 
therefore ought to be treated differently. Why? Because a national 
fighting force, in order to enjoy political and democratic legitimacy, 
must be broadly representative. In point of fact, the armed services have 
never been broadly representative, although it has come closer to that 
ideal in the past than it does now. 

I have a different view of this issue. My perception is that the 
apprehension of many whites concerning overrepresentation is an in- 
ternalization of their own fears premised on their skepticism of blacks 
bearing arms and being highly skilled in combat and their latent appre- 
hensions about blacks being in a position to avenge past wrongs. The 
pervasiveness of these kinds of fears can be seen in arguments equating 
affirmative action with reverse discrimination. The simple truth is that 
even if they wanted to, blacks are almost never in a position to be 
vindictive toward whites, and particularly in the armed services where 
whites remain firmly in control, this belief is patently ludicrous. 
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Observations and Policy Implications 


In view of the foregoing and in response to the questions raised in this 
symposium, my reactions are as follows: 


1. Few would quarrel with the notion that military duty is a general 
obligation of a free, open, and democratic society. Since it is a 
general obligation, we must find ways to ensure that this obliga- 
tion is distributed in as fair and equitable a manner as possible. 
Clearly, the government of the United States has a rseponsibility 
to equalize the risks and hazards of war casualties. While this is an 
acceptable precept, few have been willing to implement it at an 
operational level. That is to say, the matter of an equitable 
distribution of the rewards and risks of military duty ultimately 
devolves upon political considerations. In the absence of an 
unambiguous policy on this issue emanating from the executive 
branch of government, economic factors prevail. Hence, the 
relatively high proportion of low-income youth gravitating toward 
the services as a means of gainful employment. Moreover, once in 
uniform, many are propelled toward the combat arms specialties 
as a means of maximizing their economic options. A reinstitution 
of the draft with the elimination of student deferments and a more 
equitable distribution of military occupational specialty (MOS) 
assignments might begin to ameliorate this situation, as politically 
unpalatable as these options would prove to be. 

2. The high proportion of youth who “wash out” of the armed ser- 
vices in the initial term of enlistment constitute a serious drain on 
vital military resources. In addition, this experience is hardly a posi- 
tive one for those who failed to find military duty an acceptable way 
of life. Although it would be helpful, there is no way we can 
transform the armed forces into a massive skills training center for 
those who cannot adjust to the rigors of military life. At the same 
time, we must be cognizant of the economic implications of 
significant numbers of youth bereft of any marketable skills in an 
economy which can all too easily accommodate their idle state. 

Among the relevant government agencies, perhaps the Veterans 
Administration is best suited to assist in this area by means of 
remedial education and training for possible employment in VA 
hospitals and health centers throughout the country. Another 
government agency which might be able to redeploy many of these 
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youth is the Department of the Interior. While presumably the 
bulk of this population would prefer to be in urban areas, there 
are several parks and recreational facilities throughout the coun- 
try where they could be educated and trained for meaningful 
employment. 

3. Racial integration in the armed forces is a meaningful and 
desirable goal. Even though some army units are “overrepre- 
sented,” I would be unalterably opposed to quotas as a means of 
addressing this imbalance. Nor would I favor a white affirmative 
action plan at the lower enlisted ranks. 

Before serious thought is given to devising and implementing 
strategies aimed at addressing this issue, we must first determine 
whether the existing racial configuration is dysfunctional to the 
mission of the services. To my knowledge, this fact has yet to be 
demonstrated. In actuality, we know that the only valid test of 
military competence and capability is on the battlefield. In the 
absence of that test, we must assume that units, even if over- 
populated by a certain economic class or racial group, are just as 
competent as all-white or majority white units. 

Iam advised by my colleagues, however, that class, not race is 
the driving issue. If, indeed, this is the concern, let us return to the 
draft (or a lottery system as President Carter apparently prefers). 
In any event, there should be no special deferments or loopholes 
for the middle and upper layers of our society to wriggle through. 
In addition, we should better integrate the local selective service 
boards to ensure equal opportunity for all registrants and poten- 
tial draftees. 


In summary, the brunt of society’s military manpower needs should 
not be placed squarely on the shoulders of the poor and the ill-educated. 
The obligations of military duty should not be the province or privilege 
of any racial group or economic class. Until we are willing to bite the 
bullet on the issue of equity in conscription and equity in training, MOS 
assignments, duty assignments, and promotions, we are spinning our 
wheels being excessively concerned about overrepresentation in the All- 
Volunteer Force. The absence of viable civilian employment opportuni- 
ties continues to have a discernible effect on enlistments. This condition 
will probably persist into the foreseeable future. This being the case, the 
nation will have to face some harsh tradeoffs in trying to achieve a 
representative armed force, if indeed, this is the route we wish to take. 
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A representative military can be achieved only if we are willing to pay 
the price for it and the political reverberations likely to attend those 
decisions. The draft or some form of compulsory duty comprises part of 
the political choices which must be made in the name of national 
defense, and in the interest of rendering the system more representative. 

In the final analysis, we must be reminded of the fact that as much 
opposition as there is to overrepresentation in the All-Volunteer Force, 
the greatest opposition to registration is found among eighteen- to 
twenty-four-year-old males. Surely, it is this age group, more than any 
other, which can substantially alter the racial composition of the armed 
services. Their reluctance to serve points up but another irony of 
democracy at a time when their loyalty and patriotism is so badly 
needed. 
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